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and mouth-to-mouth rumor was the settler's chief informant of what was happening in the outside world. In the part of Massachusetts west of the Connecticut Valley, at the time the Constitution was adopted, a rough and primitive people were scattered in lonesome families along the thick woods.1
In Virginia the contrast between the well-to-do and the masses of the people was still greater.2 The social and economic distinctions of colonial Virginia persisted in spite of the vociferousness of democracy which the Revolution had released. The small group of Virginia gentry were, as has been said, well educated, some of them highly so, instructed in the ways of the world, and distinguished in manners.3 Their houses were large; their table service was of plate; they kept their studs of racing and carriage horses.4 Sometimes, however, they displayed a grotesque luxury. The windows of the mansions, when broken, were occasionally replaced with rags; servants sometimes appeared in livery with silk stockings thrust into boots;5 and again dinner would be served by naked negroes.6
1 Watson, 266.
3 "You see [in Maryland and Virginia] real misery and apparent luxury insulting each other." (De Warville, 159.)
3  Chastellux, 279, and translator's note.
4  Anburey, ii, 331-32.                          6 De Warville, 242.
6 " Soon after entering Virginia, and at a highly respectable house, I was shocked ... at seeing for the first time, young negroes of both sexes, from twelve even to fifteen years old, not only running about the house but absolutely tending table, as naked as they came into the world. . . . Several young women were at the table, who appeared totally unmoved." (Watson, 33.) Watson's statement may perhaps be questionable; a livelier description, however, was given with embellishments, some years later. (See translator's note to Chastellux, 245; and see Schoepf, ii, 47.)